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A NAVY TRAINING CAMP IN CALIFORNIA 

By Annie Miller, U.S.N.R.F. 
San Diego, California 

After reporting in San Diego I was assigned to duty in the camp 
where the convalescents and some patients with minor infectious dis- 
eases are quartered. The boys slept in the tents, but had their mess 
tables in the open air and sunshine ; and whatever may be my opinion 
of California in general, the sunshine is delightful. 

Back of the camp was a rose hedge, and on the other side of the 
hedge an orange grove. In idle moments I used to ponder as to the 
chances of making a hole in that hedge. Hard by the front of the 
camp was a driveway, and the sailors and I seemed to furnish a never- 
ending source of amusement to passers-by. In fact, I seemed to come 
in for more than my share of their scrutiny, perhaps, as I laughingly 
remarked : "Because there weren't so many of me." 

The normal American boy, as I have found him, is a resourceful 
individual — healthy, mentally and physically; and sometimes in con- 
templation of these sons you unconsciously catch your breath in ad- 
miration of American mothers. 

With the advent of cooler days came an increase in the sick list, 
and increased work for both hospital corps men and myself. Then 
came measles. It is astonishing how many grown men haven't had 
measles, isn't it? Or having had it once, proceed to have it again for 
the second or third time? This was at Christmas time, and not the 
least of the nurse's work at that season was trying to introduce a little 
holiday spirit into the camp, and make things as cheerful as possible 
for those in quarantine. The friends at home did nobly though, for 
most of the boys received a number of letters and packages. The Red 
Cross very generously sent packages also, and the pleasure of the 
sailors who received these fully justified the trouble of the ladies in 
preparing them. Even the oldest ones evinced no less pleasure in 
opening these packages, for after all, "men are only boys grown tall" 
and that is the plane on which you unconsciously place all these sailors 
When nursing them. 

Then came the never-to-be-forgotten month of January, which I 
spent on night duty. An increase of work and responsibility came 
with the ever-increasing sick list, as was to be expected in the 
rainy seasoni Now, as never before, I felt that I was really doing 
a service for my country. It was a part of my duties to make rounds 
regularly in the camp at night. The passing of the sentinel in the 
darkness ; the rows of tents, all so silent now, brought a vivid realiza- 
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tion that our country was really at war ; why you could almost imagine 
you were "over there" ; and then the return to the hospital ward to 
spend, perhaps, the greater part of the night by the bedside of some 
mother's son who was bravely fighting his last fight; or, more hap- 
pily, as the hours passed, to stand by one and feel that he had passed 
the crisis and would soon be strong and well again. But, always, you 
were so glad to see the sun appear over the eastern mountains and to 
know that your watch was ended. 

No nurse who loves her work would fail to find full enjoyment 
in caring for these boys in the Navy at this time. So much has been 
and is being said about our soldiers, and so little about the sailor, that 
sometimes, we who know him better, grow quite jealous for him. His 
chances are just as great, and his work, while not so spectacular, is 
quite as important. 

The work of the nurse is made easier by the capable, intelligent 
aid rendered her by the majority of the hospital corps men. I find 
these boys, for the most part, patriotic, earnest, and interested in their 
work. They, together with the sailors of other ratings, are longing 
for their chance to be sent "over there." 

And we nurses who entered the service hoping to be detailed 
within sound of the firing line, while biding our time, find it no task 
but a privilege to do not our bit, but our best, for these boys who have 
so nobly given their all to their country. 



THE PREPARATORY COURSE ! 

By Helen L. Bridge, R.N. 

Washington University Training School, St. Louis, Mo. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with the entire course 
of study, but rather to discuss that period of training which makes 
up the so-called preparatory course. Such a course, occupying from 
three to six months of the pupil's first year in the school, is designed 
to give her a more thorough preparation for the heavy responsibilities 
attached to ward work and for more complete theoretical instruction 
later in her course. During this period the pupil is not expected to 
carry a heavy burden of ward work, but has practically all her time 
for class work, study and recreation. The length of time to be de- 
voted to such preliminary instruction should be determined with the 
welfare of the pupil as the only consideration. From three to four 
months seems a good average, for in this time it is possible to give 

'Slightly abridged from a paper read before the Missouri State League of 
Nursing Education, November, 1917. 



